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.Fix'd in aftonifhment I gaze upon thee, 

Like one juft blafted by a ftroke from heaven, 

Who pants for breath, and [iffens yet alive; 

In dreadful looks, a monument of wrath. Attfiftris Cato. 

2. To grow hard; to be hardened. 

I he tender foil, then /tiffining by degrees, 

Shut from the bounded earth the bounding feas. Dryden. 

3» T ° grow lefs fufccptive of imprcflioii $ to grow obftinate. 

Some fouls, we fee, 

Grow hard and /tiffin with advcrlity. Dryden. 

Si iii-HHA rted. adj. [ftifj and heart. J Obftinate; ftub- 
born; contumacious. 

, Tfae y are impudent children, and ftiffhearted. Ezck. ii. 

Stiffly, ady. [fromjiijf.] Rigidly; inflexibly; ftubbornly. 
In matters divine, it is ftill maintained ftifny 1 that they have 
no ftifFnecked force. ' Hooker. 

I commended them that flood fo fti/fly for the Lord. 2 E/dr. 
The Indian fig of itfclf multiplieth from root to root, the 
plenty of the fapand the foftnefsof the ftalk making the bough, 
being overloaden and notfti/fiy upheld, to weigh down. Bacon. 

Sti'ffnecked. adj. [/iff and neck. ] Stubborn; obftinate; 
contumacious. 

An infinite charge to her majefty, to fend over fuch an 
army as fhould tread down all that ftandeth before them on 
foot, and lay on the ground all the J'tiffnecked. Spenfer. 

This ftiffneck'd pride, nor art nor force can bend. 

Nor high-flown hopes to reafon’s lure defeend. Denham. 

Sti'ffness. n.f. [from Jtiff.] 

1. Rigidity; inflexibility; hardnefs; ineptitude to bend. 

The fiijfne/s and drynefs of iron to melt, muft bcholpen by 
moiftening or opening it. Bacon. 

The willow bows and recovers, the oak is ftubborn and in¬ 
flexible; and the punifhment of that j'tijfncf. is one branch of 
the allegory. L’E/trange. 

g. Ineptitude to motion. 

The pillars of this frame grow weak. 

My finews flackcn, and an icy ftiffhe/s 

Benumbs my blood. ’ Denham. 

3. Tenfion ; not laxity. 

To try new fhrouds, one mounts into the wind, 

And one below, their eafe or ftiffnefs notes. Dryden. 

4. Obftinacy; ftubbornnefs; contumacioufncfs. 

The vices of old age have the ftiffnefs of it too; and as 
it is the unfitteft time to learn in, to the unfitnefs of it to un¬ 
learn will be found much greater. South’s Sermons. 

Firmnefs or ftiffnefs of the mind is not from adherence to 
truth, but fubtniflion to prejudice. Lccke. 

Thefe hold their opinions with the greateft ftiffjef ; being 
generally the mod fierce and firm in their tenets. Locke. 

5. Unpleaftng formality ; conftraint. 

All this religion fat eafily upon him, without any of that 
ftiffnefs and conftraint, any of thofe forbiddii g appearances 
which difparage the aflions of the finccrely pious. Atterhury. 

6. Rigoroufnefs; harfhnefs. 

There fill yourfelf with thofe mod joyous fights; 

But fpeak no word to her of thefe fad plights. 

Which her too conftant ftiffnefs doth conftrain. Spenfer. 

7. Manner cf writing, not cafy but harfh and conftrained. 

Rules and critical obfarvations improve a good genius, 
where nature Ipadeth the way, provided lie is not too ('crapu¬ 
lous; for that will introduce z ftiffnefs and affectation, which 
are utterly abhorrent trom all good writing. Felton. 

To Stifle, v.a. [ rjioufcr, French.] 

1. To opprefs or kill by clofenefs of air; to fufFocatc. 

Where have you been broiling ? 

—Among the croud i’ th’ abbey, where a finger 

Cou’d not be wedg’d in more; I am JliJled 

With the mere ranknefs of their joy. Shakefpcare. 

Pray’r againft his abfolute decree, 

No more avails than breath againft the wind; 

Blown /tiffing back on him that breathes it forth. Milton. 
That part of the air that we drew out, left the more room 
for the /tiding fleams of the coals to be received into it. Boyle. 

Stijicd with kifies a fweet death he dies. Dryden. 

At one time they keep their patients fo clofe and warm, as 
almoft to fti/e them with care; and all on a fudden, the 
cold regimen is in vogue. Baker. 

I took my leave, being half ftifled with the clofenefs of the 
room. Swift’s Account of Partridge's Death. 

2. To keep in; to hinder from emifiion. 

Whilft bodies become coloured by refledingor tranfmitting 
this or that fort of rays more copioufly than the reft, they flop 
and fti/e in themfelves the rays which they do not refled or 
tranfmit. Newton’s Opticks. 

3. To extinguifh by hindering communication. 

4. To extinguifh by artful or gentle means. 

Every reafonablc man will pay a tax with chearfulnefs for 
ftifling a civil war in its birth. Addi/n’s Freeholder. 

5. To fupprefs; to conceal. 

If’t prove thy fortune, Polydore, to conquer. 

Trail me, and let me know thy love’s fuccefs. 

That I may ever after ftfle mine. Otway's Orphan. 
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Thefe conclufions have been acknowledged bv tWir , . 
themfelves, till with labour and fludv thev had - f 

^ You excel in the art offtifling and concealing yourTcfn? 

STFGMA. n.f. [ftigma, Latin.] Swift, 

1. A brand; a mark with a hot iron. 

2. A mark of infamy. 

Stioma'tical. radj. [from ftlgvia.] Branded 6r 
Sti'cmatick. ) with fomc token of infamy. KW 

Foul fiigmatick, that’s more than thou can’ll tell c 1 , 

Thou’rt like a foul mifhapen ftigmatick , * 

Mark’d by the deftinies to be avoided. e 1 . r 

r He is deformed, crooked, old and ere, * l JP ea tt. 
Vicious, ungentle, foolifh, blunt, unkind, 

Stigmatical in making, worfc in mind. Shaleffieare 

ToSti'gmatize. v.a [/l,gmat/er, French, from £J\ 
To mark with a brand; to diigracc with a noteVf J 
proach. re * 

Men of learning who take to bufinefs, difeharge it with 
greater honefty than men of the world; bccaufe the former m 
reading have been ufed to find virtue extolled and vice ftir 
matized, while the latter have feen vice triumphant and virtue 
difcountcnanced. AJA 't 

Sour cnthufiafts tiffed to ftigmatize the finefl and mod ele¬ 
gant authors both ancient and modern, as dangerous to reli- 

& io ”; . . Addifon’s Freeholder 

1 he privileges of juries fhould be afeertained, and who¬ 
ever violates them fligmetized by publick cenfurc. Swift 

Sti'lar. adj. [from ft He.] Belonging to the ftfle of '1 

dial. 

At fifty one and a half degrees, which is London’s latitude, 
make a mark, and laying a ruler to the center of the plane and* 
to this mark, draw a line for the ftilar line. Mem. 

Stile, n.f. [j-tijcIc, fromyrijan, Sax. to climb.] 

1. A fet of fteps to pafs from one cnclofure to another. 

There comes my matter and another gentleman from Fro*- 
mare over the file this way. Shaiefem. 

If they draw feveral ways, they be ready to hang themfelves 
upon every gate or ftile they come at. ‘ f’Ejhargt. 

The little llrutting pile, 

You fee juft by the church-yard ftile. Sv/ift. 

2. [Stile, Fr.] A pin to caft the fhadow in a fun dial. 

Ered the ftile perpendicularly over the fubftilar line, foas 
to make an angle with the dial plane equal to the elevation of 
the pole of your place. Moxons Mtch. Exercift. 

S 7 I'LETTO. n.f [Italian ifli/et, Fr.] A fmall dagger, of which 
the blade is not edged but round, with a fharp point. 

When a fenator fhould be torn in pieces, he hired one, 
who entering into the fenate-houfe, fhould affauk him as an 
enemy to the ftate; and ftabbinghim with flilettoes leave him 
to be torn by others. Hakewill on Providence. 

To STILL, v. a. [j-nllan, Sax filial, Dutch.] 

1. To filence; to make filent. 

Is this the fcourge of France ? 

Is this the Talbot fo much fear’d abroad. 

That with his name the mothers J,till their babes. Shake/. 

2. To quiet; to appeafe. 

In all refrainings of anger, it is the bell remedy to make a 
man’s felf believe, that the opportunity of revenge is not yet 
come ; but that he forefees a time for it, and fo to /till him- 
felf in the mean time, and referve it. Bacon. 

3. To make motkmlefs. 

He having a full fway over the water, had power to 
and compofe it, as well as to move and difturb it. IVooiwar*. 
The third fair morn now blaz’d upon the main. 

Then glafly fmooth lay all the liquid plain. 

The winds werehufh’d, the billows i'carccly curl'd, 

And a dead filence J.till’d the watry world. 

Still .adj. [Jill, Dutch.] , 

1. Silent; uttering no noife. It is well obferved by Juniuty th* 
ft is the found commanding filence. 

We do not ad, that often jefland laugh: , 

’Tis old but true, J. till fwine eat all the draugh. Ska tiff 

Your wife Odavia, with her modeft eyes, 
And/?/ 7 /conclufion, fhall acquire no honour, 

Demuring upon me. Shakefpcare’s Antony and C.ccpstrt. 

T he ilorm was laid, the winds retir’d. 

Obedient to thy will; 

The fea that roar'd at thy command, 

At thy command was /till. * ■' 

2. Quiet; calm. 

Atin when he fpied 

Thus in f till waves of deep delight to wade, . 
Fiercely approaching to him loudly cry’d. hairy zg 
P rom hence my lines and I depart, 

I to my foft /till walks, they to my heart; j)onnt> 

I to the nurfe, they to the child of art. -L n .w. 

Religious pleafure moves gently, and therefiore co < 
It does not affed by rapture, but is like the pleafure o 
Which is f till and fober. SouibS ^ 

Ho?* 
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«■*. ‘"ftalicus has reprefented it as a very gentle Zjidftill 
• 5 l"in the beautiful defeription he has given oNt. Add/on. 

1 How all things liften, whilethymule complains; 
e MC h filence waits on philomela s (trains, 

£ Tom'AM cv’ning, when the whifp’nng breeze 
Pants on the leaves, and dies upon the trees. t 

^rvreciaVit [till, but with no ftill penfivenefs. Sidney. 

'Phoucrh the body really moves, yet notchangingperceive- 
We diftancc with other bodies, a, faft as the ideas of our minds 

.he thing feeme to Bend fiiV, ns wc Mm 

d, 'r h L" d in r cht°£eof ignorance, wn (hort-Cghted crentnren 
• 1 f miftake true felicity, we are endowed with a power 

This is ilnndihg 

we are not fufficiently aflured. Lol * 

This ft one, O Syfiphus, ftands//;//i 
Ixion refts upon his wheel. °P e ’ 

Still, n.f. Calm; filence. 

Herne the hunter, 

Sometime a keeper here in Windfor foreft. 

Doth all the winter time ztftill of mid-nigb.t. 

Walk round about an oak with ragged horns. 

Shakejpeare. 

He had never any jealoufy with his father, which might give 
occafion of altering court or council upon the change; but ad 
things pals’d in a ftill. Bacon s Henry VII. 

Still, aclv. [prille, Saxor.] 

j. To this time; till now. ...... . , ... 

It hath been anciently reported, and is fitll received, that 
extreme applaufes of great multitudes have fo tarified the air, 
that birds flying over have fallen down. Bacon. 

Thou, O matron! 

Here dying’ to the fhore haft left thy name: 

Cajeta/f///the place is call’d from thee, . 

The nurfe of great ./Eneas’ infancy. Dryden s /Enetd. 

2. Neverthelefs; notwithftanding. 

The defire of fame betrays the ambitious man into inde¬ 
cencies that leflen his reputation ; he is ftill afraid left any of 
his actions Ihould be thrown away in private. Addifon. 

3. In an encreafing decree. 

As God fometimes addrefles himfelf in this manner to the 
hearts of men; fo, if the heart will receive fuch motions by a 
ready compliance, they will return more frequently, and /till 
more and more powerfully. South. 

The moral perfections of the Deity, the more attentively 
we cor.fider them, the more perfectly Jiili fhall we know them. 

Atterhury. 

4. Always; ever; continually. 

Unlefs God from heaven did by vifion /till fhew them what 
to do, they might do nothing. Hooker . 

My brain I’ll prove the female to my foul; 

My foul, the father; and thefe two beget 
A generation of /////-breeding thoughts. Shake/peare. 

"Whom the difeafe of talking///// once poflefleth, he can ne¬ 
ver hold his peace. Ben. John/on. 

He told them, that if their king were /till abfent from them, 
they would at length crown apes. Davies on Ireland. 

Chymifts would be rich, if they could /till do in great quan¬ 
tities, what they have fometimes done in little. Boyle. 

Trade begets trade, and people go much where many people 
are already gone: fo men run /till to a crowd in the ftreets, 
though only to fee. Temple. 

The fewer /till you name, you wound the more. 

Bond is but one; but Harpax is a fcore. Pope. 

5. After that. 

In the primitive church, fuch as by fear being compelled to 


Crafloaio. 
Falling in drops; 
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ToSriLl. tek [/«■&. Latin ] To drop; to fall lit in pit 

Out of ufe. , 

His fceptre’gainft the ground he threw. 

And inn fitted from him which mov’d all the crew. Chapm. 

Short thick fobs, whofe thund’nng volleys float, 

And roul themfelves over her lubnc throat 
In panting murmurs, [till'd out of her breall, 

That ever-bubbling fpring. . 

Stillati'tious. adj. [JiiilatitiUSj Latm.J 
drawn by a ftill. 

Sti'llviory. n.f. [from full or dsfltl ] 

,. An alembick; a vcfTel in which diftillat.on is perrormeJ 

In all pil/aSeries, the vapour is turned bac*. upon itie.f, y 
the encounter of the Tides of thfe flillatory. etcon. 

2. The room in which ftills are placed ; laboratory. _ 

All offices that require heat, as kiichiti$,fi.latones, ftov 
Ihould be meridional. fiction s Anhitedute. 

Thefe are nature’s ftillatcries , in whofe cavern~ the amend¬ 
ing vapours are congealed to that universal aquav.tm, that good 
frefh water. More's Antidote againft Athetjm. 

Stillborn, adj. [ftill and born.] Bo.n lifelefs; dead in the 

Grant that our hopes, yet likely of fair birth. 

Should be jtillborn ; and that wc now poflelt 
The utmoft man of expectation; we arc 
A body ftrong enough to equal with the king. oha*. 

Many cafualties were but matter offenfe, as whether a child 
were abortive or ftlllborn. Gvaunt’s Bills cf Mortality. 

The pale affiflants on each other ftar’d. 

With gaping mouths for ifluing words prepar’d . 

The flillborn founds upon the palate hung. 

And dy’d imperfeCt on the falt’ring tongue 
I know a trick to make you thrive j 
O, ’tis a quaint device! 

Your flillborn poems fliall revive. 

And fcorn to wrap up fpicc. 

Sti'llicide. n. f. [Jtilliddium , Latin.] 

^°Thc ftilllcides of water, if there be water enough to follow, 
will draw themfelves into a fmall thread; becaufe they will 
not difeontinue. Bacon s Natural HiJ ory. 

Stillici'dious. adj. [from ftilltcidef\ Falling in drops. 

Cryftal is found fometimes in rocks, arid in fame places not 
unlike the ftirious or Jtillicidious dependencies of ice. Biovon, 
Stj'llness. n.f. [from /till.] 

I. Calm; quiet. 

How fweet the moonlight ficeps upon this bank . 

Here will wc fit, and let the founds of mufick 
Creep in our ears; foft fttllntfs and the night 
Become the touches of fweet harmony. Shake/peare% 

When black clouds draw down the lab’ring Ikies, 

And horrid Jtillnefs firft invades the ear; 

And in that filence we the tempeft fear. ^ Dryden. 

Virgil, to heighten the horrour of ./Eneas’ palling by this 
coaft, has prepared the reader by Cajcta’s funeral and ihcftih- 


Drydcn . 


Swift. 
fucceffion of 


nefs of the night, 


Dryden. 


If a houfe be on fire, thofe at next door may efcape, by the 
ftillnifs of the weather. Swift* 

2. Silence; taciturnity. 

The gravity and ftllnef of your youth 
The world hath noted. Shakefpeare's Othello. 

Sti'llstand. n.f [jtillznd/tand.'] Abfence of motion. 

The tide fwell’d up unto his height. 

Then makes a ftillftand, running neither way. Shake/tare. 
Sti'lly. adv. [from /till .] 

I. Silently; not loudly. 

From camp to camp, through the foul womb of night. 
The hum of either army flitly founds. Shakefp. Henry V , 
2: Calmly; not tumultuoufly. 


facrifice to ftrangc gods, after repented, and kept /till the of- Stilts, n.f. [ftyltor, Swcdifh; //*///«, Dutch; ]-reel can.] Sup- 


ficc of preaching the gofpel. IVhitg fte. 

6. In continuance. 

I with my hand at midnight held yotir head; 

And, like the watchful minutes to the hour. 

Still and anon chcar’d up the heavy time. 

Saying, what want you? Shakefpeare's King John. 

Still, n ./ [from a/til] A veflel for diftillation; an alem¬ 
bick. 

Nature’s confeftioner, the bee, 

Whofe fuckets are moift alchimy; 

The//;//of his refining mold. 

Minting the garden into gold. Cleaveland. 

In diddling hot fpirits, if the head of the /till be taken off, 
the vapour which alcends out of the ftill will take fire at the 
flame of a candle, and the flame will run along the vapour 
from the candle to the /till. Newton's Opticks. 

This fragrant fpirit is obtained from all plants in the leaft 
aromatick, by a cold /till, with a heat not exceeding that of 
urnmer. _ Arhutbnot on Aliments. 

to Still, v.a. [from di/til.] To diftil; to extrad or ope- 
tate upon by dilUllaiion. 


ports on which boys raife themfelves when they walk. 

Some could not be content to walk upon the battlements, 
but they mull put themfelves upon /tilts. Howel’s Eng. Tears. 

The heron and fuch like fowl live of fifties, walk on long 
/tilts like the people in the marlhes. More’s Ant. againft Athei/m. 

Men muft not walk upon /tilts. L’Eflrange. 

To STIMULATE, v. a. [ftimulo, Latin.] 

1. To prick. 

2. To prick forward; to excite by fome pungent motive. 

3. [In phyfick.] To excite a quick fenfation, with a deriva¬ 
tion towards the part. 

Extreme cold fiimulates , producing firft a rigour, and then 
a glowing heat; thofe things which /Emulate in the extreme 
degree excite pain. Arbutbnet on Diet. 

Some medicines lubricate, [and others both lubricate and 
/Emulate. Sharpe 

Stimulation, n.f. [ftimulatto, Latin.] Excitement; pun¬ 
gency. 

Some perfons, from the fecret [Emulations of vanity or envy, 
defpife a valuable book, and throw contempt upon it by Whole- 
Lie. Watts's Improvement of the Mind. 

Tm 
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